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TuHovucu Denmark is within casy reach of England, it seems 
to have received but little attention from English or foreign 
ornithologists, and nothing of importance has been written 
on the birds of the country except by Danish naturalists. 

Having three weeks to spare last May, I determined to ex- 
plore, as far as my time allowed, some part of the country ; 
and, owing to the kindness with which I was received by 
Pastor F. Theobald and Mr. Alfred Benzon of Copenhagen, 
both well known as working ornithologists, and the advan- 
tage I had in being accompanied by the latter gentleman for 
the greater part of the time, I was successful in seeing and 
taking the eggs of several birds which are very rare or do 
not breed in other parts of Europe. 

Leaving Copenhagen on May 6th, I, with Mr. Benzon 
and his obliging and clever assistant, Mr. Seehusen, arrived at 
Aalborg, in North Jutland, the same night, and on the follow- 
ing morning drove about fifteen miles to the forest of Dron- 
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ningslund, where we expected to find the Black Stork and other 
birds breeding. The country through most of the centre of 
Jutland is composed of dry barren heaths, interspersed with 
small lakes or bogs, and for the most part very uninteresting 
and devoid of bird-life. Wherever the land is good enough, 
and in many places where it seemed to be nothing better 
than hungry sand, the heath is broken up and cultivated by 
peasant proprietors, who, notwithstanding a poor soil and 
cold climate, seem to make a very comfortable living by agri- 
culture. Rye, alternating with spring corn, and grass-seeds 
(remaining down two or three years) are the principal crops of 
the country, which seems as desolate and unattractive to the 
naturalist as any that can be imagined. Here and there, 
however, are forests and extensive marshes, which can vie 
with any in Northern Europe in the number and variety of 
their feathered occupants; and it is therefore especially 
necessary to have good local information as to the breeding- 
places of the birds and a first-rate map, such as Mansa’s 
‘Karte over Norre Jytland, which shows the exact nature 
of the country, distinguishing between cultivated land, moor, 
marsh, and woodland. Thanks to Mr. Benzon and to this 
excellent map, we never lost a day in unproductive localities; 
and the first day which I spent in the forest of Dronnings- 
lund was one of the most interesting days I ever had. Bird- 
nesting may be, no doubt, a boyish pursuit ; but I must con- 
fess that at thirty-four I enjoy it as much as I did at fourteen, 
and there is no doubt that one learns more of the habits of birds 
when seeking their nests than at any other time. The forests 
of Jutland, of which Dronningslund is the most northern of 
note, are principally composed of beech, though towards the 
south oak, fir, birch, and other trees are found in them. 
Plantations of fir are rapidly growing up in many parts of the 
country; but the beech is the characteristic and prevailing 
timber, and the only one which attains any great size. In 
Dronningslund Stor Skov, which is a tract of low hills three 
or four miles long and about half as wide, the trees are, for 
the most part, small and stunted, growing on a poor sandy soil, 
and exposed to the sweeping blasts of the North Sea and the 
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Baltic. Of underwood there is but little, though in spring 
the ground beneath the beech is green with a carpet of wood- 
anemone (Anemone nemorosa), wood-sorrel ( Oxalis acetosella), 
bilberry (Vaccinium myrtillus), Trientalis europea, and other 
plants, while ling, juniper, and broom occupy the skirts and 
open places of the wood. All round for miles the country is 
bare and almost treeless, so that the birds of prey must of 
necessity congregate during the breeding-season, and being 
in the forest unharrassed by gamekcepers, are very numerous. 
After a hospitable reception from the lady who lives here and 
owns the estate, we made inquiries as to the Black Storks, 
and were told that, owing to their old nest having been oc- 
cupied by a pair of Buzzards, which we found had already 
hatched their young, it was belicved that they had not yet 
laid in the new nest which they had built. Notwithstanding 
this we went out with the forester, and in a few hours found 
and took, within a radius of not more than a mile or so from 
the house, one Kite’s nest, containing one egg, two Buz- 
zard’s, with two eggs each, two Goshawk’s, with three eggs 
in one nest and four in the other, and a Raven’s nest with 
fully fledged young ones. Owing to the comparatively small 
size of the trees, and the help of some large screws invented 
by Mr. Seehusen, which we found most useful, as they 
afford a safe means of climbing trees which would otherwise 
be inaccessible, I had no great difficulty in getting up to the 
Kites’ and Goshawks’ nests myself, and found that the former 
was lined with wool and the latter with a leathery lichen 
which grows abundantly on the trees. The Goshawk arrives 
in the country about the middle of April, builds or repairs a 
large nest of sticks on some tree near the outskirts of the 
forest, laying in it three, four, or rarely five eggs, about the 
last week in April. The hen birds sit and, unless disturbed 
once or twice, are not very shy. One I killed as she went 
off the nest, and another I got by waiting near the tree and 
shooting her as she swooped over my head, twenty minutes 
afterwards, on her way back to the nest. 

The flight of the Goshawk, though strong and quick, seems 
laboured and clumsy in comparison with that of the long- 
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winged Hawks, or even with that of the Sparrow-Hawk. I 
only once saw a male, skimming over the tops of the trees in 
the early morning, and I do not think he takes a share in the 
incubation, as I never saw him near the nestatall. Rabbits 
being unknown here, and Wood-Pigeons scarce, so many 
Goshawks must have some difficulty in finding food, though, 
as their Danish name means Hen-Hawk, I presume that 
poultry forms a large partofit. A third nest which we found 
had the eggs sucked, apparently by a Marten; and I have no 
doubt there were more in the forest had we looked for them ; 
as, however, the Black Stork was one of the main objects of 
my search, we returned to Aalborg on the next day, intending 
to visit the important forest which lies halfway between 
Hobro and Aalborg, and which is known under the names 
of Rold Skov, Thorsted lund, and Mylenberg. This is pro- 
bably the largest tract of woodland in all Denmark, being 
eight or ten miles long by four wide, and contains, or has 
contained, an enormous number of Kites, Buzzards, and Gos- 
hawks, besides being the regular breeding-place of four or 
five pairs of Black Storks, one or two pairs of Haliaetus albi- 
cilla, Bubo maximus, and other rarities. Birds of prey being 
trapped and shot here, have decreased of late years; but the 
Storks, being unmolested, are still fairly numerous, though, 
owing to the limited number of breeding-places, there are 
perhaps not more than ten or twelve pairs in all Jutland. 

Mr. Benzon, having obtained letters to the royal and 
private foresters who have charge of these domains, we were 
shown, in the course of the two following days, no less than 
three nests of Ciconia nigra, whichis a bird of totally different 
habits from his white cousin, C. alba, and seems to shun the 
haunts of men just as much as the Common Stork courts 
them. 

Escorted by the chief Royal Forester, who was like a 
jovial old-fashioned English squire in appearance and manner, 
mounted on an ambling Iceland pony, and armed with a pipe 
of enormous dimensions, we drove off from the station of 
Skorping in an open carriage, accompanied by an imposing 
band of foresters and keepers, and in a very short time arrived 
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at the first nest, which was built on a good-sized beech tree in 
adense wood. Having obtained permission, as a great favour, 
to shoot one bird, I crept up to the nest and saw the pair 
together, the female sitting and the male standing by her side. 
They allowed me to come within twenty yards before going 
off, when I easily bagged the male, hoping that the hen would 
soon obtain another mate. After sailing round a few times 
above the nest, the female disappeared and was seen no more. 
The nest was about thirty-five feet from the ground, a large 
and heavy mass of sticks four feet in diameter, and lined with 
tufts of green moss, so as to form a shallow depression about 
two feet across. The eggs, which are large and white, were 
four in number, and had been incubated for about a week. 

Another nest was in a tree about 200 yards off, and is 
sometimes used by the same pair of birds, which appear to 
return to the same spots for many successive years. This 
season, however, it was tenanted by Buzzards, which we did 
not disturb. 

The other two nests which I visited in this forest were very 
similar in size and structure, one of them being an old nest 
of the White-tailed Eagle about thirty feet from the ground, in 
a small beech tree overlooking a wide marshy valley in the 
forest,and containing three eggs. The other was not more than 
eighteen feet from the ground, in a large stunted beech, situ- 
ated in a dense forest on a low ridge between two small peat- 
bogs. In all cases the birds allowed me to come close before 
flying off, and after sailing round several times disappeared ; 
and though I waited for some time at one of the nests, the 
bird did not return or show herself again. 

In the mornings and in fine weather the Black Stork has 
the same habit of sailing round and round high in the air as 
the White Stork, but I never saw them feeding anywhere 
near their nests. I believe that they go a considerable dis- 
tance in search of food. They arrive from the south in April, 
lay about the last week in that month, and leave the country 
with their young in early autumn. 

Not far from the first Black Stork’s nest was an eyrie of 
Haliaetus albicilla on a very large beech tree, which the 
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forester did not seem to wish us to disturb, and the tree being 
an exceedingly difficult one, we were the less unwilling to 
leave it. Though Bubo maximus had recently been seen and 
heard, the nest could not be found; it is said to be some- 
times on the ground under a bush, and sometimes an old 
Buzzard or Goshawk’s nest is used. Pandion haliaetus for- 
merly bred in this forest, and also, as I am told, in other parts 
of Jutland; but the only place where it now breeds in Den- 
mark, as Mr. Benzon informs me, is in the sound between 
the islands of Laaland and Falster, and where only one or 
two pairs are left. 

Aquila nevia docs not appear to be a regular visitor to Den- 
mark, as might be expected from its comparative abundance 
in Pomerania, but it is said to have bred more than once on 
the island of Laaland. 

Of other Raptorial birds I saw but few in Jutland. Har- 
riers are not so numerous as would be expected, and Circus 
cineraceus does not, Mr. Benzon thinks, breed in Denmark at 
all, though it does so regularly near Bremen, as I was in- 
formed by Dr. Hartlaub. Pernis apivorus is rare in Zealand 
and the south of Denmark, and Falco peregrinus is also rare. 
Among the Owls Athene noctua is fairly common, breeding in 
churches near Viborg and elsewhere. I saw Otus brachyotus 
once, and Syrnium aluco is also found in many places. 

After leaving Aalborg I stayed two days at Viborg, where 
Dr. Heiberg has a nice collection of birds and eggs, mostly 
procured near Thisted, in North-west Jutland, where, in the 
lakes near the coast, arc found large colonies of Sterna anglica, 
S. cantiaca, Laride, and other birds. He informs me that 
Podiceps auritus breeds commonly near Thisted, and was 
good enough to give me some eggs. Anas ferina also breeds 
in some numbers on a lake, now partially draimed, called 
Sjorring-sd, near Thisted. The Avocet still frequents some 
parts of the Great Lim fjord, which traverses the whole 
breadth of North Jutland, and opens out into wide lake-like 
expanses of water in its western part. Draining and embank- 
ing is being carried on to such an extent in the western part 
of Jutland, that many of the favourite breeding-grounds of 
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marsh- and watcr-birds are being destroyed; and I was told 
that the workmen employed on these operations sometimes 
almost lived on the eggs of Gulls, Terns, Avocets, and other 
birds. 

After leaving Viborg we proceeded to a place called Tarm, 
near the south end of the Ringkoping fjord, and situated in 
the midst of an extensive tract of marshes. This had been 
constantly spoken of by Mr. Benzon as the source of many 
of his oological treasures, and as one of the finest places for 
a collector in Denmark. Here we were joined by Mr. Sce- 
bohm, who had been detained at Berlin, and we lost no time 
in exploring the country. Tarm isa small village, possessing 
a very tidy inn and a station on the railway, which runs all 
round the west coast of Jutland. Itis about four miles from 
the debouchure of a fair-sized river into the Ringkoping 
fjord, and is at the head of a flat delta-like marsh of several 
thousand acres in extent. This marsh is, in summer, grazed 
by cattle, and is, for the most part, sound land intersected by 
ditches and interspersed with rushy pcols and shallow 
marshes. It appeared to us a paradise for wading birds, 
though, on account of its extent, they did not seem so nu- 
merous as they would have done in a smaller marsh. The 
great object of our search was Scolopax major, which breeds 
here in considerable numbers, at, perhaps, the most southerly 
locality in Europe for its nesting. 

Though the birds were tolerably numerous, it was soon 
evident that we were too early, and, though Mr. Benzon 
has received eggs in former years taken on the 9th of May, 
their usual time for laying here is not much before the 
last week in May, whilst, according to Mr. Godman (Ibis, 
1861, p. 87), it does not breed at Bodö till towards the end of 
June. So, at least, we werc told by the local collector from 
whom most of Mr. Benzon’s eggs were procured ; and though 
we searched diligently, and one bird which I shot had a large 
egg inside her, we could find no nest. At first Mr. Seebohm 
thought that there might be some doubt as to whether the 
birds we saw were not merely on migration to the north, and 
some of them possibly might have left the place later, as they 
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do not arrive in the north of Norway and Russia before 
June. But the large series of unquestionable Great Snipe’s 
eggs taken here by Mr. Benzon’s collector, and the positive 
assurance of several residents, who could have no reason for 
deceiving us, and who had frequently shot the young birds 
in June and July, make the matter beyond a doubt, though 
I fear that their numbers are constantly decreasing, owing 
to shooting and egging, which, though prohibited by law, 
seems to go on much the same here as elsewhere. 

Besides Scolopax major we saw one or two Common Snipes, 
and numerous parties of Ruffs, Godwits (Limosa melanura), 
Redshanks (Totanus calidris) ,Wood-Sandpipers (T. glareola), 
Dunlins (Tringa alpina), all of which were breeding in con- 
siderable numbers. Machetes pugnax had hardly began to 
lay as yet; and the Godwit, by the frantic way in which they 
screamed over our heads in certain places, seemed to have 
young, though one nest of fresh eggs was found by Seebohm. 
Herons, Bitterns, and Harriers were, however, absent or very 
rare in the neighbourhood, and of Grebes, Rails, Coots, or 
Moorhens we saw neither birds nor eggs. Their absence was 
compensated for by Ducks, of which the Shoveller (Anas cly- 
peata), Garganey (A. circia), and Wild Duck (A. boscas) were 
sitting on their nests in the flat grassy pastures of the marsh. 
The Shovellers, of whose nests we found four or five, were, in 
some cases, near hatching, and lay ten or twelve eggs in a nest 
well lined with down. The Garganey, whose eggs were 
brought to us, has a very dark-coloured down, easily distin- 
guished from that of the Teal by its white tips. The Pin- 
tail also breeds near here; but I neither saw nor heard any 
thing of A. strepera, A. nyroca, or A. cristata, none of which 
has been found breeding in Denmark, as Mr. Benzon thinks. — 
Totanus glottis and T. ochropus, which might fairly be ex- 
pected here, are also absent, and have not been identified as 
breeding in Jutland, though the latter certainly does so, both 
north and south of it. Of small birds, Budytes flavus was very 
numerous in the marsh, Alauda arvensis and Emberiza miliaria 
on the cultivated land round it. I also saw at least one 
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specimen of Alauda cristata; but Sylviidæ, as yet, were few 
and of common species. 

After spending three or four days near Tarm, on one of 
which we descended the river to the fiord, and saw numerous 
traces of Wild Geese and a dead Anser segetum, eaten by a 
Hawk, we determined to visit a peninsula which goes by the 
name of “ Tipperne,” and which projects some miles into the 
south part of the fiord from a place about ten miles west of 
Tarm. Starting early in a carriage on May 15, we passed 
through a flat sandy country, thickly populated and culti- 
vated almost everywhere. Small flocks of Dotterels (Chara- 
drius morinellus) had stayed to rest here on migration, and, 
being easily shot, made a welcome addition to our dinner. 

On reaching the fiord, which is at its lower end very shal- 
low and tideless, we drove over a mile or two of hard mud 
and sand, often covered by water, on which an immense 
flock of Dunlins were feeding, probably intending to breed 
in more northern regions. A remarkable mirage, which pre- 
vails in these flat coasts, made it difficult to see any thing at 
a distance; but an immense flock of Geese rose as we ap- 
proached the place where they were resting on the sand. 

Soon reaching the so-called “ Tipperne,” we found our- 
selves on a perfectly flat and extensive tract of land, covered 
with short grass, and intersected by pools, much resembling 
what are called “saltings” on the Norfolk and Essex coast, 
but free from the numerous small winding muddy creeks 
and watercourses formed by the tide which characterize a 
genuine “salting.” This promontory, of some thousand 
acres in extent, is surrounded by the shallow waters of the 
fiord, and is uninhabited, except for a few weeks in the sum- 
mer, when cattle come here to graze. It is the last great 
breeding-place of the Avocet in Denmark, and our hope of 
seeing them was the principal object of the excursion. 
Doubts were expressed as to whether they had already laid, 
and the only guide we could obtain either knew or could tell 
very little aboutthem. After searching some time and seeing 
only abundance of Redshanks, Ruffs, Terns, Gulls, &c., we 
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came across some fishermen who were shooting Wild Geese, 
aud had with them a fine specimen of Anser brachyrhynchus, of 
which, at any rate, some part of the flock we saw was com- 
posed. Soon after I espied a Duck sitting on her nest in a 
perfectly bare spot near the shore, and found it was a Pintail, 
whose nine eggs were very much incubated. 

Some Redshanks’ nests, with snares in them, made us sus- 
pect the presence of “ detrimentals” in the country; and 
after searching all over the “Tipperne” without seeing any 
Avocets, we began to fear a failure. A pair of Ring-Ouzels 
were hanging about the little hut where we lunched on various 
Danish luxuries, and a brood of young Ring-Plovers, whose 
quaint appearance is so well shown in Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of 
Great Britain,’ ran about amongst the stones. The flocks of 
Geese, disturbed by our party, collected together until they 
appeared to number thousands, the whole of the island show- 
ing traces of their constant presence. Not an Avocet ap- 
peared, until a boy with us spied something fluttering on a 
small outlying islet, separated only by a foot of mud and 
reeds from the main island. Rushing through the water 
towards it, we were delighted to find an Avocet snared on her 
nest, which contained four eggs, and at a few yards distance 
from it, on the same bare islet, without the least cover or 
attempt at concealment, other nests, containing four eggs 
each, except one, which had five. All of these nests had 
horsehair snares set in them, so it was extremely lucky that 
we had arrived in time, as on the morrow, no doubt, the eggs 
would have been gone. Whether this is a common practice, 
I cannot say; but it is evident that, unless stopped, Avocets 
will soon become exterminated, even in Denmark, as they 
are in Norfolk, and perhaps also in Holland. | 

A, single bird flew screaming over our heads for a moment, 
and wishing to see something more of them, I lay down be- 
hind a sand-hill at a short distance and watched with my 
telescope. In half an hour first one and then another of 
these most elegant birds appeared, flying with a rather short 
quick and Duck-like beat of the wings, chasing the Gulls 
which came near the place and settled near their nests. 
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They scemed uneasy, and stood or ran about in a rather 
stooping attitude, looking for their eggs. After a time they 
flew off towards the shallow water, and seemed to settle in it 
like Ducks, though, owing to the wind, I could not certainly 
sec whether they were swimming or wading. On our way 
back to the mainland we were delighted to see a flock of pro- 
bably not less than 100 Avocets wading on the mud-flats in 
about four inches of water. They appeared rather wild, and 
when approached went off together. Probably these belong 
to another and larger colony breeding somewhere near. Let 
us hope that they may escape the snares and live to delight 
the eyes of other naturalists. 

We returned to Tarm by another road, passing for some 
way through the great belt of sand-hills which border the 
west coast of Jutland in many places, and which for some 
months in the year 1863 afforded a congenial home and a 
breeding-place to Syrrhaptes paradoxus (see Ibis, 1864, 
p. 195). I did not meet with the gunners who snared them 
and took their eggs; and when one is unable to speak the 
language, there is always much difficulty in getting trust- 
worthy information ; but the large extent of willow and broom- 
covered sand-hills, and the admirable feeding-ground in the 
neighbourhood, seemed all that could be desired for the per- 
manent acclimatization of Syrrhaptes if its migratory instincts 
had not been so strong. 

It was very late before we got back to Tarm, and as we 
could not spare time to wait until the Great Snipes had laid, 
we left on the 18th for Copenhagen, where Mr. Benzon had 
returned two days previously. The next day he took us to 
see the Thiergarten, a large and beautiful wooded park, about 
five or six miles north of Copenhagen, where, notwithstanding 
the number of excursionists who daily visit it in summer, 
many birds breed. Among those which I saw or heard were 
Ravens, Buzzards (one nearly white) Hooded Crows (which 
we had not observed in Jutland), Picus major and P. medius 
(both of which breed here, the latter being the commonest), 
Sitta uralensis, Certhia fumiliaris, Parus major, P. palustris, 
P. ceruleus, and Muscicapa atricapilla, which, though very 
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numerous, had hardly began breeding, a single nest with two 
eggs being all we found. Picus viridis and P. minor are 
both somewhat rare in Denmark, and P. martius is not known 
to breed in the country. Picus medius seems here, as I have 
observed in Turkey, to prefer the neighbourhood of swampy 
places wooded with alder, in the trunks or branches of which 
tree its nest-holes, somewhat smaller than those of P. major, 
are made. A hole was pointed out to us by Mr. Benzon 
from which last year he had procured three successive clutches 
of eggs, numbering, I think, twenty-one in all. 

Philomela major is here not uncommon, breeding every 
year in much such spots as the Common Nightingale selects ; 
but it was too soon to hear them now, so I had no opportunity 
of comparing the song with that of our Nightingale. 

The next day we visited a marsh called Suborg-s6, about 
five miles from Copenhagen, where is a large colony of Larus 
ridibundus, and where Podiceps rubricollis breeds abundantly. 
The nest and eggs of this Grebe are nearly as large as those 
of P. cristatus, and resemble them in every respect except size ; 
three seemed to be the usual number of eggs laid, but there 
were four in two nests. It seems to be the case in Denmark 
that though four species of Grebe breed in the country, they 
do not frequent the same pieces of water, as I never saw two 
species together. 

On Suborg-s6 we were also fortunate enough to find a 
pair of Circus eruginosus breeding, and after some search dis- 
covered the nest, though I was nearly anticipated by a Crow 
in getting the eggs. The nest was placed on a tussock in a 
very wet spot, so that it could not be approached without a 
boat, and contained six eggs of the usual type. 

Black Terns were also abundant here, but had not yet laid, 
and four or five nests of Mallard were close together on a 
little island where we lunched. 

Near Copenhagen we heard of a breeding-place of the Turn- 
stone on the island of Saltholm, where several pairs are found ; 
but on the island of Lesso, in the Cattegat, it is said to be 
extremely numerous. We did not visit either of these islands 
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for want of time, and left Copenhagen on the 21st, vid Ham- 
burg and Bremen, arriving at Amsterdam on the 24th. 

Here we lost no time in visitmg the breeding-place of the 
Spoonbill, described by Mr. Sclater in ‘The Ibis’ for 1877, 
p. 412; but as, owing to the unusual dryness of the season, 
the earlier period at which we visited the place, and the dif- 
ferent route by which we came, we were able to see more of 
the locality than he did, I add some details to his account. 
_ The Horster Meer is by far the most extensive tract of swamp 
which I have seen in Holland or in any part of Europe, 
except on the Danube and in Turkey, and probably is one of 
the few places in North-western Europe which is thoroughly 
adapted for the breeding of such birds as the Spoonbill. 
Most of the so-called marshes are merely tracts of low-lying 
pasture-land, more or less overgrown with reeds, but inter- 
sected with ditches, and dry enough in summer to be pastured 
by cattle. 

The Horster Meer, or rather the chain of lakes and swamps 
which follow the course of the Vecht from the Zuyder Zee 
nearly to Utrecht, are, however, very different, consisting of 
shallow lakes surrounded by high reed-beds, or by quaking 
bog overgrown with willows, dwarf alder, and many kinds of 
bog-plants, among which the marsh-fern (Aspidium thely- 
pteris) is very abundant. We crossed this tract of land in 
two places, one by the railway near the Zuyder Zee, and 
again several miles further up, opposite to Overmeer; and I 
certainly never saw a finer-looking place for all kinds of swamp- 
loving birds, and especially Warblers. Owing, however, to 
the very high wind, and the ignorance of the men who took 
us to the breeding-place, we had no chance of seeing or 
hearing what this ornithological paradise contained, though 
I was assured that Panurus biarmicus was not uncommon, 
and that its nests could be found on a calmer day. The 
Spoonbills seemed to have decreased in number since 1877, 
and we were told that this season not more than half the 
usual number had arrived. Whether this is caused by the 
constant taking of the eggs, or by some climatic influence, I 
cannot say, as birds often seem to suffer more from seasons 
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of excessive drought, wet, or cold than from all the perse- 
cution of man; but in the spot which we visited there were 
not more than from sixty to seventy pairs, or, as Mr. Seebohm 
thinks, a hundred. These were all breeding close together, 
in a spot surrounded and concealed by willows and alders, 
so that we had some trouble to find it, being only guided by 
the flight of the birds and the smell. Some of the nests were 
placed on alder bushes, as much as three or four feet above the 
marsh, but the majority of them were on the ground. The 
eggs numbered one or two in cach, and several were dropped 
about outside and beneath the nests. There were also one 
or two nests at a little distance from the main breeding- 
place; but the birds seemed thoroughly gregarious in their 
habits, and kept together in a flock soaring overhead or at a 
little distance to leeward as long as we were on the ground. 
One Heron’s nest was on a low willow tree near the Spoon- 
bills, which may have belonged to a Purple Heron, as I 
saw that bird in the vicinity, and none of Ardea cinerea, 
which by this time would have large young ones; neither 
have I ever seen the Common Heron breed on bushes when 
large trees were in the immediate neighbourhood. After 
leaving the Spoonbills we visited the many breeding-places of 
the Cormorants, at a distance of 300 or 400 yards, where we 
found about 200 to 300 nests packed together as closely as 
possible, and occupying, as nearly as we could estimate, 
about one square yard each. They were of various heights, 
some a mere platform of sticks on the ground, and others at 
least two or three fect in height. The whole of the vegetation 
on and around this spot was trodden down and killed by the 
copious droppings of the Cormorants, which covered the entire 
spot with a white deposit. The eggs, which were one or two 
in number, seemed to average much smaller in size, and to 
have less of the chalky substance on the shell, than is the 
case in Scotland or England. 

Though accompanied by a gentleman from the Zoological 
Gardens at Amsterdam, who, through the Director’s kind- 
ness, was good enough to act as our guide on this occasion, 
we were unable to ascertain any particulars about the habits 
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of the Spoonbill, as Heer van Dyk, the former lessee of the 
Horster Meer is dead, and the present occupant was absent ; 
but I would suggest to any ornithologist who may be in 
Holland in May or June that a week might be profitably 
spent in exploring the neighbourhood, where Bitterns, 
Savi’s Warbler, and other rarities will probably be found 
breeding. 

On our way home we spent a couple of days at Valkens- 
waard, a locality which, though formerly very rich in birds, 
seems to have recently deteriorated, owing to the numerous 
collectors who have been there. The only nest of special 
interest we procured was that of a Redstart, containing a 
Cuckoo’s egg of unusual size and of exactly the same colour as 
that of the Redstart. Hadit not been so much incubated that 
the foot of the young Cuckoo was plainly to be distinguished, 
the bird being alive, I could hardly have believed the egg 
to be genuine. Several similar eggs are in the collection of 
Herr Pralle, of Hanover, as Mr. Seebohm informs me, of 
which four were laid in one season, in the same locality, and 
all in Redstart’s nests. The fact that the Cuckoo does lay 
blue eggs can therefore be no longer disputed; and it is 
probably the case (as Dr. Baldamus asserts, see Ibis, 1865, 
p. 178 et seq.) that the same Cuckoo lays eggs of a similar 
colour. 

In concluding these hasty notes, I must express my hearty 
thanks to Mr. Benzon for the great kindness he showed us 
during our stay in Denmark, and a hope that he may shortly 
be induced to publish a paper in ‘ The Ibis’ on the birds of 
Denmark, which, as a record of many years’ experience, 
would be of permanent value to ornithologists. 
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4. CoccyGEs. 
THE remaining families of Nitzsch’s Picariæ (i.e. the Coc- 


